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Notes of the Week 


The Progress of the War 

ERMANY has at least accomplished two 

things during the week. She has com- 

pelled the French to retreat across the 
Aisne near Soissons in order to avoid being cut 
off by the swollen river, and she has, in a 
very minor and modest way, brought off the Zeppelin 
raid, during which bombs were dropped at Yarmouth, 
King’s Lynn, and certain villages. Four or five un- 
happy people were killed and a good deal of damage 
was done to property—an achievement distinguished in 
equal degree by its humanity and its military signifi- 
cance. On the Western front, Soissons apart, the 
Allies continue to make progress, but the report of a 
considerable British success at La Bassée proves to be 
what we can only hope is an intelligent anticipation. 
Russia has disposed of two if not three Turkish army 
corps in the snows of the Caucasus, and the sands of 
the desert intervene between the Turks and their 
objective in Egypt, where a warm welcome awaits them 
if they ever get near the Canal. 








The Hungarian Point of View 

Count Berchtold has resigned, and Baron Burian 
has taken up the uneasy 7éle of Austrian Foreign 
Minister. The Emperor’s letter in appreciation of 
Count Berchtold’s services and Baron Burian’s assur- 
ance to Herr von Bethmann Hollweg that the alliance 
is unaffected cannot disguise the importance of the 
change. The Austrian Minister, who might have saved 
Europe from being turned into a shambles, found him- 
self as unequal to the task which confronted him as 
has Germany to the realisation of her ambitious 
schemes. Austria-Hungary has not even been able to 
chastise Servia, and all reports go to show that dis- 
satisfaction is growing apace in Hungary. She begins 
‘o understand that in the inevitable day of settlement 
Hungary will be made the milch cow as she has already 
been made the tool of the broken Germanic Powers. 
Hungary would welcome the opportunity of retiring, 
more especially as Rumania is making her preparations 
to take a hand in the conflict, and Italy and other 
nations can hardly hope to remain outside. The “ cer- 
tam guarantee’’ which Herr von Bethmann Hollweg 








, 


sees in their “unshaken unanimity’’ for the happy 
issue of the war for Germany and her allies is not 
wholly obvious to Hungary. 
The Kiel Canal 

Mr. Ellis Barker’s extremely interesting and 
suggestive article, which we publish this week, on “ The 
Economic Future of Germany,’’ opens up a question 
that so far has not been considered. What is to be the 
future of the Kiel Canal? Assuming that Germany is 
beaten—and if there is any meaning in British, French, 
and Russian statements of intention, even though the 
war should last for years, she must be beaten—-the-e 
will be a considerable rearrangement of frontiers. 
Schleswig-Holstein will be returned to Denmark. The 
Kiel Canal may possibly also be placed under Danish 
control; but, if so, it should be held only in trust for 
Powers which need it almost as badly as Germany her- 
self. It provides a way from the Baltic to the North 
Sea, and its neutralisation would go far to solve cne 
of the most pressing of Russian problems. The Kiel 
Canal was built to advance the Prussian ideal of 
dominion. It will not have been built in vain if it is 
reserved for the use of the world in a sense never con- 
templated by the militaristic genius of Germany. It 
must be diverted to the uses of peaceful international 
commerce. It is said on all hands that to get an 
adequate indemnity out of Germany will be impossible ; 
the Kiel Canal might be taken as an instalment. 


The American Attitude 
It is unfortunate that the feeling should be growing 
in Great Britain that the American attitude towards 
the combatants has not been quite as impartial in fact 
asin word. Our advices from the other side make it 
quite clear that there is no question the American people 
are fully conscious of the battle the Allies are fighting 
for the world’s freedom. Mr. Roosevelt’s criticism of 
Mr. Woodrow Wilson’s attitude and action has perhaps 
been better found than some of the President’s friends 
believe. Mr. Wilson is no doubt anxious to do the 
right thing, but what he does only irritates the Allies 
without helping their enemies. America has not played 
the great réle in this world-crisis which might have been 
expected of her, though the opportunity has been ob- 
vious enough, as some of her leading and most learned 
citizens realise. What steps has she taken to mark her 
horror at the crimes committed in Belgium and her dis- 
gust that Germany should sow the sea with mines to 
the peril of neutral shipping ? The Hague Convention, 
like the Belgium Neutrality Treaty, has been a scrap of 
paper. Mr. S. A. Bennett’s letter, printed this week, 
may induce all reasonable Americans to ask themselves 
whether Brother Jonathan has done either himself or 

the Allies justice. 

Ireland and the Army 
Ireland has not rallied to the call to arms as readily 
as might have been expected of a race not lacking in 
the fighting instinct. The explanation is perhaps not 
very difficult to discover. Slander is not a desirable re- 
cruiting sergeant. A little late, but better late than 
never, efforts to make deficiencies good are accumulat- 
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ing, and men and interests so widely apart in ordinary 
times as Sir Edward Carson and Sir Nugent Everard. 
Lieutenant T. M. Kettle and Private Stephen Gwynn, 
M.P., the Jrtsh Times and the Freeman’s Journal are 
all lending a hand at the good work. Private Gwynn 
has set a fine example by going straight into the ranks. 
His literary labours we have all known, and some of 
us have admired them more freely than his political; 
the last time we saw Mr. Gwynn he was seated com fort- 
ably at the House of Commons luncheon table. To- 
day he is taking his turn with the rawest of recruits. 
Ireland is waking up and as Lieutenant Kettle put it 
in an epigrammatic bull, the real Irish absentee is the 
young Irishman who stays at home. 
Science and the War 

Professor Henry E. Armstrong, in a letter to the 
Morning Post, brings crushing criticism to bear on 
Lord Haldane’s statement that ‘‘about as much organ- 
ised thought is being brought to bear as there is in any 
country.”’ The indictment goes to show that in science 
as in politics, to quote Lord Sydenham’s words, we are 
utilising only half the brain power at our disposal. 
Professor Armstrong, recently home from India, has 
been making inquiries and finds that the Royal Society, 
the Chemical Society, and the Society of Chemical 
Industry are doing nothing. Does the fault rest with 
them or the Government which, when it wants research 
work done, offers the munificent sum of £100 a year? 


The Government idea of the way to advance science is | 


to appoint a lawyer who probably knows rather less 
about the matter than the average scientist knows of the 
law. Inexperience seems to be the principal qualifica- 
tion for preferment. Professor Armstrong suggests 
that the Royal Society be at once called together with 
a view to organisation for national service. Must we 
continue to muddle through ? 
Ta-ra-ra 

Lord Aberdeen having steered his course as Lord 
[.ieutenant with a certain measure of success through the 
stormy seas of Irish affairs, has managed to run his 


name on the rock of Irish susceptibilities by way of | 
valedictory. He proposed to call himself henceforth | 


Marquess of Aberdeen and Tara. ‘‘The harp that 
ence’’ promptly sounded an inharmonious note. There 
are other Taras in the world, but there is from the 
Irishman’s point of view only one Tara that matters, 
and Lord Aberdeen, Scotsman as he is, has dared annex 
its title. Judging by the emotions it has roused Ire- 











land would sooner surrender her claim to Home Rule | 
than allow Tara to become part of even Lord Aber- | 


deen’s name. But it is not only Irishmen who protest. 
Scotsmen and Englishmen also want to know what he 
means by it. Suppose an Irish peer were to style him- 
self Marquis of Holyrood or, worse still, Duke of 


Criccieth! Heralds and poets are joining in the fray. | 


Mr. William Watson is shocked into angry verse, and 
suggests that the retiring Viceroy should style himself 
Marquess of Aberdeen and Sinai! For the sake of 
the future relations of Great Britain and Ireland we 
trust that Lord Aberdeen will give back Tara to Erin. 


The Economic Future of Germany 
By J. ELLIS BARKER 


ERMANY’S economic future depends, of course, 
on the duration and the final issue of the War. 
Germany may be victorious, she may be defeated, og 
the War may prove undecided, and all the Power 
engaged in it may agree to stop hostilities owing to 
general exhaustion. A German victory seems so un. 
likely that it need scarcely be seriously considered, 
There remain, therefore, the two possibilities that Ger. 
many is defeated, or that the War will prove a draw. 
lf Germany should be seriously defeated she will 
suffer enormous territorial and financial losses. The 
Allies will probably take away from her large districts 
near their frontiers. France will undoubtedly regain 
Alsace-Lorraine and perhaps a portion of the Rhenish 
Province. Belgium will probably receive a portion of 
territory which may stretch to the Rhine. In the East, 
Germany will lose at least the large districts populated 
by 3,500,000 Poles in consequence of the reconstitution 
of the Kingdom of Poland which the Czar has 
announced. In the North the Danish districts of 
Schleswig-Holstein, and possibly Kiel, may once more 
revert to Denmark. In addition, Germany may le 
called upon to pay a large indemnity in accordance 
with the precedent which she has herself set in the 
Franco-German War. That indemnity may amount to 
{4,2,000,000,000 or more. 

The frontier districts in the East and West which 
are most likely to be lost in the case of a German de- 
feat are exceedingly valuable to Germany’s industries. 
The largest coal measures on the Continent of Europe 
lie in Southern Silesia, the purely Polish district, and 
around the coal pits cluster countless important 
factories of every kind. In the West, in the district 
which may be occupied by France, are the very i- 
portant coal mines on the Saar River, and extremely 
rich iron ore deposits. The iron industry is the most 
important manufacturing industry of Germany. Its 
as pre-eminent in Germany as the cotton industry 1s im 
this country. The loss of the large iron and_ coal 
centres situated in the extreme East and West of Ger 
many will be a very severe blow, not only to the Ger 
man iron and steel industries, but also to the other 
industries which depend on cheap coal and iron for 
their prosperity. 

Hitherto, Germany has fought in the full expectation 
that she would be victoricus, and that she would be 
able more than to recoup herself for her war expend: 
ture by the indemnities which she would be able to 
exact after a victory. Her war against France cost het 
£60,000,000, but she exacted from that. country alto 
gether about £250,000,000. Thus, the last Franco 
German War did not impoverish, but actually enriched, 
Germany. Trusting in an early and complete victory 
and reckoning with the receipt of large monetary * 
demnities, Germany has introduced no war taxation 
but has retained her ordinary peace taxation. An ur 
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fortunate war would inflict upon Germany not only the 
loss of large and valuable territories near her frontiers, 
but would in addition lead to vast financial losses. 
Her actual war expenditure comes probably to at least 
£3,000,000 per day, or 100,000,000 per month. 
Before long Germany will have spent on the war 
£1,000,000,000. In addition, the Allies may exact an 
enormous indemnity, occupying the most valuable Ger- 
man districts until their claims are satisfied. If we 
assume that in case of a total German defeat Germany 
will have to find 4£3,000,000,000 for satisfying the 
clams of the Allies, and for making good her own 
war expenditure, the annual charge to be borne by the 
German people will come to about £150,000,000 per 
annum, for Germany will scarcely be able to borrow at 
less than 5 per cent. after the war. Taxation would be 
enormously increased, and it would fall not on 
67,000,000 Germans, but on a much smaller number 
owing to the territorial losses which that country would 
probably experience. This enormous burden of taxes 
would have a most unfavourable effect upon the Ger- 
man manufacturing industries. Hitherto, Germany 
has successfully competed with other industrial nations 
in neutral markets owing to the greater cheapness of her 
wares. The vast expenditure caused by the War 
Debt would prevent Germany from selling her goods 
a3 cheaply as before. Her industries would simultane- 
ously suffer from a scarcity of coal and iron and from 
crushing taxation. 

If the war should remain undecided and end in a 
draw, an event which after all is possible, though not 
likely, Germany’s industries will be in an almost 
equally unfavourable position. She would not lose 
her frontier provinces, with their précious coal and iron 
deposits, but her financial losses would be as great as 
i a lost war. The Powers could obviously agree to a 
cessation of hostilities only after a long-drawn-out 
struggle. 

As Lord Kitchener has told us, the War may last 
three years. Three years of war would cost Germany 
£3,000,000,000, and as she could not recover that ex- 
penditure by indemnities if the war should come to a 
standstill by general exhaustion, her industries would 
still be crippled by a yearly charge of about 
£150,000,000. 

Germany occupies an unfavourable position for the 
pursuit of the manufacturing industries. All her 
principal coal beds lie far inland, hundreds of miles 
from the Coast, and her factories are naturally situated 
near the coal fields. Hence, the imported raw materi- 





als used by the industries have to be carried hundreds 
of miles overland from port to factory, and her manu- 
factured exports have to travel hundreds of miles from 
factory to port before they can be put on board ship. 
England and America, on the other hand, are able to 
manufacture close to the seashore. Owing to this 
natural handicap, Germany’s industries cannot easily 
bear the additional handicap of greatly increased taxes 
It seems, therefore, obvious that the war will prove 
disastrous to the German industries and to German 
prosperity even if it should have the most favourable 
issue for Germany which at present can be looked for. 





The Last of the Parnassians 
JAMES ELROY FLECKER—II 


By DOUGLAS GOLDRING 


HEN a poet dies, it only too often happens that 
misguided admirers unearth all his fugitive 
and immature verses from the magazines and, so to 
speak, bring them up in evidence against him. Early 
efforts are dragged into publicity; poems discreetly re- 
jected by their author during his lifetime are routed 
out and printed; dreary “complete editions ’’ see the 
light, in which the fine gold of the poet’s genius lies 
buried and hidden. It is to be hoped that an artist 
as critical of his own work and as fastidious as was 
James Elroy Flecker will escape this misfortune. 
Much of his early work was tentative and unsuccessful ; 
some of it was frankly bad. His career as a poet was 
one of unremitting labour to bring his gifts to the 
highest possible point of cultivation, and consequently 
ene of steady progress in his art. His “Forty-two 
Poems ’’ marked a distinct advance on “ The Bridge 
of Fire’’; both of these volumes are completely out- 
classed by “The Golden Journey to Samarkand,’’ 
whose very flawlessness and maturity throw into sharp 
contrast the uneven quality of its predecessors. It 
was not until Flecker went to the Levant and received 
from travel in Turkey and Greece and among the 
7Egean Islands the greatest inspiration of his life that 
he really found himself as a poet. In view of the 
wonderfully high level of craftsmanship which his 
Eastern poems show, some of his earlier verses seem 
like little more than the exercises in technique necessary 
to enable him to achieve this perfection. 
Of the seven volumes which James Flecker had pub- 
lished at the time of his death, one, his admirable 
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“ Scholar’s Italian Book,’’ is obviously in a class apart, 
and of the others only two seem to me to have been 
completely successful and adequately representative of 
the author’s capabilities and personality. These are 


“ The Golden Journey to Samarkand,”’ already referred | 


to, and, in prose, “ The Grecians: 


Education.’’ There are, of course, good things in 


a Dialogue on | 


his “ Forty-two Poems,’’ such as “ Pillage,’’ the famous | 
“Tenebris Interlucentum,’’ and the lines “To a Poet | 


a Thousand Years Hence,’’ all of which are likely to 
be favourites with the anthologists of the future. The 
book contains, also, two fine ballads and several pieces 
which, though charming, are marred by imperfect lines, 
¢e.g., “ The Ballad of the Student in the South,”’ “ The 
Queen’s Song,’’ and “ Gravis Dulcis Immutabilis.’”’ It 
must be admitted, however, that the volume shelters 
several frank failures—among them the “ Ballad of 
Camden Town,’’ the dismal “Ballad of Hampstead 
Heath,’’ and the laboured effusion called “ Pavlovna 
in London ’’—which reduce its general level far below 
that of its successor. 


Flecker made two attempts at prose fiction, The 
first was an extravagant little story called “ The Last 
Generation,”’ written at Oxford and published in 1906, 
which hardly deserves to be exhumed. The second 
was his solitary novel, “The King of Alsander,”’ 
which only appeared last year, though it was begun at 
least seven years before. This book has always seemed 
to me an unequal and on the whole unsatisfactory 
performance. It has flashes of humour here and there. 
some admirable passages of rather mannered prose, 
and slabs of ‘mmature fine writing. As a jeu d’espril 
it is a little heavy; the high spirits are intermittent. 
The reviewers praised the book rather immoderately 
on its appearance, but I do not think Flecker himself 
attached much importance to their eulogies. In a 
letter dated June 21, 1913, he says: “I quite agree 
with you; the novel is a most patchy affair. I am not 
a novelist because I don’t really think novels worth 
writing, at the bottom of my heart. Yet I did not 
burn the old King of Alsander—it is, by God, seven 
years since I lost the first three chapters of it on my 
way to Paris with . . . and . of your acquaint- 
ance—because it has, with all its faults, some passages 
which I think rather jolly, and because, even if a 
bit laboured in parts, it is such a joyously silly 
performance.”’ 

“The Grecians,”’ 
neglected alike by the reviewers and the public, is 
almost perfect in form, and seems to me to be by far 
the most valuable of Flecker’s prose works which has 





on the other hand, though sadly | 


so far been published. The book is supposed to en- | 


shrine the conversation of two schoolmasters, Hofman 
the scientist and Edwinson the classic, who, while on 
a holiday at Bologna, fall in with a beautiful youth 
and join with him in a discussion on educational re- 
form. The setting of the dialogue, the short descrip- 
tions of cities and landscapes, the quick but vivid 
portraits of the schoolmasters, are all equally happy, 
while the structure of the little book is well adapted 


to the polish and elaboration of the author’s prog 
and enables him to put his opinions before the reader 
in a graceful and charming form. These opinions yj] 
doubtless annoy the schoolmasters for whom the work 
is supposed to be intended; but they will delight ajj 
who have preserved their love for the humaner letters 
and who nourish suspicions about “ university reform.” 
“Some are willing to let our old beautiful schools ro; 
away,’ he writes, in this connection, “ till they become 
hotels where the newly rich may consort with the mattoid 
nobleman; in foolish calm they await the time when 
a relentlessly progressive age will hurl them aside in 
disgust. Never do they attempt a reform which js 
to make them like their true selves; but they cringe to 
public examinations and public feeling, and make each 
unworthy concession either with an ill grace or a puerile 
flourish of trumpets.’’ In the following self-revealing 
passage he describes the true education to be given at 
his ideal school. “Keeping clear before me all the 
danger I run of turning my pupils into dilettanti, | 
am going to teach them to be as far as possible uni- 
versal in their comprehension and admiration of the 
mysteries and beauties of life. Our Grecians, when 
they leave us, will have seen, as it were from a height 
suddenly, the whole world of knowledge stretching out 
in rich plains and untraversed seas.”’ 

Flecker always seemed to me to carry on, with a 
passionate enthusiasm, the finest traditions of the 
scholar. Like his own “Grecians,’’ he was “ uni- 
versal’’ in his admiration of “the mysteries and 
beauties of life,’ and his was that true scholarship 
whose aim is to increase appreciations, to make each 
conscious moment richer, more vivid, more worth 
living. In his own way he was as valiant a fighter 
against Prussian materialism and organised “efficiency” 
as any soldier in the trenches. He stood up boldly 
for a right sense of proportion, for a just standard of 
values, for the humanities; he kept his head amid all 
the “back to barbarism ’’ art movements of the last 
few years; he never pranced on the graves of dead 
lions, like the majority of his contemporaries, nor 
strove to break the line of descent between the older 
poets and himself. In an age of chaos he has died 4 
solitary but impressive literary figure, one who though 
honouring tradition was yet in sympathy with all that 
was best in the thoughts and aspirations of his own 
age. 

A discussion of “The Golden Journey to Samarkand” 
and of the reasons for my description of James Flecket 
as “the last of the Parnassians ’’ must be left over til! 
next week. 


“ 








Messrs. Nelson are about to publish a ‘‘History of 
the War’’ in monthly shilling volumes. The work 8 
intended to give in direct narrative form the story of 
the campaigns, and every effort will be made to give 
cnly expert views. Maps and sketches will enable the 
reader to grasp the nature of the fighting. It will be 


written by Mr. John Buchan, and the first volume will 
contain a preface by Lord Rosebery. 
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Sense versus Science 
By M. L. Woop 


HE unexpected always happens. There is no rule 
T without its exception, and no theory but, when 
put to the proof, shows some crack in a harness be- 
lieved to be invulnerable; there is no possibility of 
applying one rule of conduct indiscriminately to a 
universe. 

The present war has conclusively demonstrated the 
fallibility of science when the element we call “ sense ”’ 
is left out of its councils. It is a refutation of the 
whole theory of rationalism, of a system of cast-iron 
rules based on knowledge and education and progress ; 
it will do more to prove to the world the value of the 
“spiritual ’’—that is the unseen—factor in affairs of 
government and policy than would have been possible 
from any other occurrence. And it is well that this 
should be. Germany was not alone in its position as 
a country where the virus of rational thought was 
spreading its poison through the conceptions of its 
people on subjects vitally important. France and 
England have had teachers who loudly upheld the 
dominance of intellect, of the reasoning power, of 
force, as against those subtle invisible powers we call 
by the names of feeling, inspiration, sentiment. 

In the days when there were many deities to worship 
and propitiate, when many powers were realised as 
at work in the world for evil or for good, there was 
always an altar raised to the unknown God. It was 
not intended as a shrine on which to sacrifice to 
Chance, but for offerings to that great far-reaching 
potentiality that men felt lay somewhere within them, 
and yet outside of themselves; that power which 
showed itself at times in the most unexpected actions— 
in an evil man in a deed of heroism or self-sacrifice, 
in an ordinary low-born man in an inexplicable gift 
for producing melody or making exquisite forms and 
colours. These things were attributes of godhead, 
present in humanity side by side with mortal failings 
and most ungodlike qualities; but they were forces to 
be reckoned with—spiritual powers—hence the altars 
to the unknown God. And these are the qualities in 
man which, like godhead, are above rules and regula- 


| 


tions, independent of the most carefully calculated | 
science, and these are the determining factors in the | 


world’s destiny. 

Within the last few months the heroism, the tenacity 
of a tiny army and of old-fashioned forts proved 
sufficient to upset the perfectly conceived plans of a 
scientific and highly intelligent nation which had made 
the subject of war its especial study. The cry of the 
world of late has been for efficiency, but efficiency with- 
out inspiration is as dead as the skeleton of a forest 
tree without its sap; it is like the mechanical figures 


of the cinema which jig their way across the screen; | 


the semblance of life is in it, devoid of potentiality. 
The development of science, of the scientific atti- 

tude, was the greatest attribute of the nineteenth cen- 

iury; great stores of knowledge, innumerable 


dis- | 





coveries, were brought into relationship one with 
another, examined, tabulated, made to fit into certain 
methodically ruled theories and arrangements. There 
was a passion for order and sequence, for deduction 
and induction. Once more the forest was lost sight 
of in the trees which composed it. It will be the glory 
of the twentieth century to find out again the majesty 
of the forest and its beauty—the elemental “ sense ”’ 
which infuses nature, and which must infuse our works 
in order that they may be immortal. 

Each step of progress is another facet cut in the gem 
of truth, another stone added to the building of know- 
ledge; it is our limitation that at times the brilliance 
of one side of truth obscures another. Efficiency only 
loses its virtue when acquired at the expense of spiritu- 
ality ; in the supreme crisis of this war we are collecting 
evidence of the possibility of combining both in the 
greatest and the most practical affairs. It is a good 
omen for the future of those things which really matter 
—for education and art and personality into which the 
acid of rationalism has eaten deeply. In the first, 
information has counted for more than thought ; correct- 
ness and ability had a far higher value than imagina- 
tion; mechanical knowledge was a more marketable 
asset than personality. Education was reduced to 
system, applicable to the tiniest child; theories con- 
stantly arising, the majority of which perish ignomini- 
ously before the searchlight of Nature, the greatest of 
all mistresses. 

The same outlook has penetrated our conception of 
art. Recently M. La Thangue has delivered two 
lectures on the “ Mental Outlook in Painting ’’ and on 
“Colour.’’ The impression left by them was the 
glorification of the intellectual quality of art at the 
expense of inspiration. The lecturer took the line that 
the great principles underlying good art are fine vision 
and fine colour, and went on to say that both of these 
may be acquired. In effect he stated that painting is 
an exact study, a science to be mastered like the prob- 
lems of Euclid, by the intellect and reasoning power. 
He added, moreover, that “great art is that which 
associates fine colour with fitness and truth.”’ In 
other words, it is efficiency with the brush, with the 
palette, and the tube—joined to observation. 

All these statements of M. La Thangue are true, 
but, like the truth of which he speaks, they appear only 
to display one side of a subject that is illimitable. 
Granted that we presuppose the presence of that 
quality we call talent or capacity in the painter (for it 
is unbelievable that a person chosen at random could 
be taught to acquire “ fine vision’”’ or fine colour with 
any amount of scientific training), those of us familiar 
with the interiors of the Schools where this work is 
going on know how infrequently line and colour and 
accurate vision are accompanied by that supreme and 
unknown force which alone raises the work of a man 
to the position of great art. There must be the “sense’’ 
of the painter, that vision which sees the light that 
never was on land or sea, and can make poor mortals 
see the same, that can lift them up out of this sordid 
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life as they look on the world of his creation and see 
there made coherent all the vague impressions, the 
haunting melodies, the sense of beauty which in some 
moments gild their lives, but to which they could never 
give expression. 

Theirs is the longing for what is perfect, his is the 
inspiration that gives it shape, and which can never 
be acquired by the labours of a lifetime. All this 
M. La Thangue may have included in his truth which 
is joined to fitness, for it is a truth which is coming 
home to the world. We have bowed the knee to money, 
we have worshipped intellect and written volumes on 
the supreme power of reason, on law and order and 


efficiency, but in the hour of our need, when hearts | 


are wrung and men think in terms of emotion rather 
than of intellect, there is being raised many an altar 
to the unknown God, whose voice is heard in the soul 
and whose message is abroad in the refuge and the 
battlefield as well as in the picture-gallery and the 
concert-room. 

Science has led us up through many ways to the 
temple of Inspiration. 


aan 


Where Truth Lies 


By FRANK A. CLEMENT. 


W* often hear it asked, when the present war is 

being discussed, how it happens that England 
and Germany are able to take such absolutely opposite 
though often quite obviously sincere views of each 
other’s proceedings. We say the Germans are Huns. 
They declare that we are barbarians. How is it that 
Church dignitaries, historians, philosophers, scientists, 
statesmen on both sides can regard events from so 
hopelessly irreconcilable standpoints, allowance being 
made for genuineness of sentiments in both? At first 
sight the question seems unanswerable without recourse 
to the suggestion of some psychological aberration in 
either people, or perhaps in both. Indeed, I have 
heard a perfectly patriotic Englishman, staggered by 
the apparently preposterous views of some great leader 
of German thought, exclaim almost pathetically: “Is 
it possible that he is right and I am wrong? Is he 
mad, or am I?’ I nevertheless believe that a steady 
examination of all the factors that have gone to the 
making of this war will demonstrate that the English 
view is now absolutely the right view, while that of 
the Germans, though wrong, is neither quite mad nor 
entirely inexplicable. 

Let us take first the most tangible of the German 
statements. It has been said again and again by 
Germans of high position and great intelligence that 
this war has been prepared and forced on them by 
Great Britain, whereas we all know that this country 
did all that was possible to avert war, and struggled 
up to and far into the eleventh hour to preserve the 
peace. Is it simply insanity that prompts Germany 
to deny absolutely that which to us is the most obvious 
truism, proved by every official paper on the war that 














has been published at home or abroad? Frankly, | 
do not think it is insanity, but a deep recognition of 
momentous fundamental facts that underlie the 
merely superficial facts that are at the moment in al] 
our minds. In the first place, Germans quite honestly 
believe that they are the wisest, noblest, bravest, best- 
educated, most thorough, most gifted people in the 
world; and if that postulate were granted, would it 
be possible to deny to such a people the hegemony 
of the West they demand with such insistence? As it 
happens, they are none of these things, but their belief 
is natural, their claim entirely excusable. Certainly 
we should be the last people in the world to denounce 
the megalomania of the Teuton, for, if we are not its 
parents (which we may be), we are certainly its foster- 
parents. For half a century we have been lauding 
Germany to the skies. Her philosophers, her poets, 
her statesmen and scientists have been beslobbered with 
fulsome and silly praise. We have been adjured ina 
thousand speeches, in a million of leading articles, to 
copy her in this, that, or the other. From Carlyle to 
Lord Haldane—which is a long, long way—Britons 
innumerable have proclaimed their spiritual home to 
be in Germany. /First-rate politicians like the late 
Lord Salisbury, and fifth-rate politicians like almost 
anyone else you like to mention, have cultivated Ger- 
man friendship and referred to her ‘‘kultur’’ with 
respect and admiration. Is there, then, any cause for 
wonder that this almost unknown people—unknown, 
that is, to the English generally—after three triumph- 
antly successful wars, woke up one fine day to the 
fact that they, the acknowledged salt of the earth, 
had far less of the said earth than their admitted and 
to some extent proved merits entitled them? Germany, 
in fact, began to look round, and it was then she 
discovered that, although our self-elected wisest and 
best had their spiritual home in Germany, the rest of 
us had our material homes in the United Kingdom, 
in Canada, Australia, Africa, New Zealand, Tas- 
mania, India, the West Indies, Borneo, Hong Kong, 
Shanghai, and in a hundred other places scattered 
over the face of the habitable and uninhabitable globe. 
What more natural than that Germany, whom we had 
praised so highly, saw no reason why she, too, should 
not have an overseas empire? On that day when 
Germany first dreamed of colonial expansion, this 
present war began. For as all the most desirable 
parts of the earth were already appropriated, it was 
clear that in the end someone must suffer if Germany 
was to attain that position in the world to which, on 
our showing no less than on her own, she was justified 
in aspiring. Happily, or perhaps unhappily, for 
Germany, in the early days of her expansion overseas, 
we were blind to the inevitable, our Governments were 
pro-German, and events drifted. It is true that South 
America presented delectable opportunities, and that 
against them was set the Monroe Doctrine, and behind 
the Monroe Doctrine the British Fleet, but all that 
could wait. 


Germany expanded; Germany, still puffed up with 
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our praise, waxed arrogant, and at last, to the joy of 
those of us who saw a little ahead, and were not blind 
to facts under our noses, the two “Teutonic’’ peoples 
drifted apart. “Teutonic’’ peoples, by the way, sug- 
gests that other direction in which we ministered to 
German pride. For we were never tired of asserting 
our Teutonic origin, and of claiming that our greatness 
was due to Hengist and Horsa, to say nothing of 
Canute. And we, a Keltic-Anglo-Norman people, were 
told, and almost believed, that we were cousins to the 
Germanic-Mongol-Slavs who call themselves Prussians. 
|r was a silly if touching illusion, but it explains much 
that puzzles us in the present attitude of Germany. 
But to resume. Having secured with our connivance 
more territory than she could deal with—for she is not 
a colonising genius; even the spiritual-homers do not 
claim that for her—Germany began to cast eyes on 
lands nearer home in Asia Minor and Northern Africa; 
and who barred the way? Who but her British cousins 
and admirers, suddenly become sane? For that is the 
factt—after half a century’s lunacy we became quite 
sane. But we had driven Germany mad, with the 
results we see. Unintentionally, no doubt, but none 
the less surely, we did start this war when we minis- 
tered to German pride and winked at her wicked 
diplomacy. | When the entente was established the 
gage was thrown down; but Germany, bemused by our 
continued praise of her “Kultur,’’ could not believe that 
we should ever fight against our “kin,’’ however less 
than kind they proved ; and on the day that Sir Edward 
Grey declared war the amazement of the German 
Foreign Office was as genuine as it was justified. The 
German professor who declares that England has 
forced this war on Germany may be mad, but he is 
sanity itself compared with the British “philosophers”’ 
who, after Germany became a world-power and a sea- 
power, still maintained that the inevitable clash between 
the two Empires was unthinkable, and that it was our 
destiny to dodder down the ages in unnatural alliance 
with a rival with whom we had not one thought, one 
hope, one quality in common. We are entitled to call 
the Germans “Huns’’ for the crimes they have com- 
mitted against civilisation. Are they entitled to call 
us barbarians for assisting to wreck a ‘‘spiritual 
home’? Perhaps they are. 





A Call 


THERE’S a strange wild call that sometimes comes to 
the hearts of men, 
A passionate call by no language expressed, nor 
uttered by spoken word; 
Tis a swift lone call with a pulsing thrill and a world 
of exulting power; 
And the wander-thirst can never be slaked 
When a passion like this has once been waked ; 
No heart can lie still at the sound of it, no heart lie 
quiet when the call is heard, 
Never again can a heart find rest when the uttermost 
depths of its being are stirred. 





But it’s: “Up and away, for the world is wide!” 

The wind will veer with the turn of the tide, 

The moon will rise with the set of the sun, 

The great stars glimmer out one by one. 

Away go the ships with their pulses a-quiver ; 

The west is agloom by a changeless decree, 

The east is agleam with a radiance to be, 

And the widening mouth of the old grey river 
Aflash with the sea! 


Whence does it come, this rapturous call that words 
cannot express ? 

Is it born of the silence—conceived in the naming of 
things without speech ?>— 

From a heart to a heart—an inscrutable Something— 
a sympathy sealed with a look? 

A measureless music—a voice without tone ?— 
All this and much more; for have we not known 
The roar of the great long rollers, the pebbly splash 

of the surf on the beach, 
The swish and gurgle of foam at the bows as it ripples 
away in a long white reach? 


Then it’s: “Up and away, for the world is round!’’ 

O follow the call of the Outward Bound! 

The swift scudding clouds are all shadowy white; 

Sail out to the infinite windy night ! 

The lights on the coast but distantly glimmer, 

The North is aflash with her icicle towers, 

The South is aflush with the breath of warm flowers, 

Astern the dark headlands loom dimmer and dimmer, 
Ahead is the sea! 


What is this call, this clarion call of such passion and 
power— 
This cry to go forth—to arise and be free ?—who have 
known it or heard? 
Who have replied to it? Lovers of Liberty—fearless, 
inspired by the rapture of Youth !— 
By the hand of the Master Musician marooned 
On the Isle of Unrest, and there faultlessly tuned 
To respond to the great vibrations, the thrill and the 
pulse and the joy that are stirred 
By the wild song of Freedom, as glorious and glaé 
as the song of the thunder, the breeze, or the bird! 


And it’s: “Up and away, for the world is vast!’ 
O hark to the call of the breeze and the blast !— 
The splendour, the beauty, the clamour, the crash— 
The roll and the roar, and the hiss and the flash— 
The voice of the tempest, hoarse, vibrant, and hollow! 
Above is the great windy darkness—the light, 
Below is the sound and the motion and might, 
Afar the horizon is bidding us follow 
The Call of the Sea! 
HELEN JONES. 








At the Royal Society of Arts, on Wednesday next 
January 27, the Hon. John Collier will lecture on ‘‘Por- 
trait Painting.”’ 
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REVIEWS 
Where Armageddon Began 


The Balkan Cockpit. By W. H. CRAWFURD PRICE. 
(Werner Laurie. 10s. 6d. net.) 


MR. CRAWFURD PRICE has within certain limitations 
made a most useful contribution to our knowledge of 
the two Balkan wars—that in which Greece, Serbia, 
and Bulgaria joined hands to rend the Turk, and that 
in which Greece and Serbia fought Bulgaria over the 
division of the spoils. Nothing can, of course, excuse 
the Bulgarian atrocities which converted the second 
conflict from a tragic quarrel among quondam allies 
into ghastly butchery and wanton destruction of life 
and property. Bulgaria came so badly out the second 
war that many a long day will elapse before her doings 
are forgotten. On the other hand, we are not sure 
that Greece and Serbia were quite as fully entitled to 
admiration as Mr. Crawfurd Price would have us be- 
lieve. It can only be said that he states his case most 
forcibly, and writes with inside knowledge of much 
that happened on the Greek side. His account of the 
Greek and Bulgarian wrangle over Salonika and 


/ 





Nigrita goes far to convince us that Greece through | 


energy and pluck got in first, and drove the Bul- 
garians, who looked to wear all the laurels, to madness 
in consequence. 

Some of Mr. Price’s pages make very picturesque 
reading. Those devoted to Serbian efforts against the 
Turk will be especially interesting to people who have 
not perhaps quite understood the military qualities 
Serbia has shown in facing the strength and numbers 
of Austria. Take the desperate fight at Prilip, where 
the Serbs secured position after position from the 
Turks at the point of the bayonet, and lost nearly 
2,000 in killed and wounded. 
is a simple idealist steeped in tradition and _ super- 
stition,’’ and a schoolmaster, serving as a private, ex- 
plained to Mr. Price why they showed ‘‘such tremendous 
élan’’ after their gruelling at Koumenovo: ‘‘Dur- 
ing the combat,’’ he said, “we all saw St. Sava robed 
in white, and seated in a white chariot drawn by white 
horses, leading us on to victory!’’ That, as Mr. Price 
says, was a strange story to hear from the mouth of a 
warrior and a man of education in the twentieth cen- 
tury. There is also the story of Marko Kraliévitch, 
the national hero, who, with his horse still lives in a 
cave near by Prilip. The Serbian soldiers fully believe 
the romantic legend which tells how Marko and his 
steed will reappear and guide them to victory against 
the Turk. Such traditions, Mr. Price considers, are 
more potent instruments than modern shrapnel. They 
certainly lend a welcome touch of romance to the often 
sordid record of the Balkan imbroglio. 

Mr. Price has clearly been at immense pains in the 
collection and preparation of his material, and, as he 
knows the countries concerned pretty thoroughly, his 
book is deserving of more than superficial attention 
by all who are interested not merely in the future of 


“The Serbian peasant | 
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the Balkan States but of nations generally. As the 
present world-war was due entirely to events in the 
Balkans, the book has the further value that it shows 
the conditions which largely made Armageddon jp. 
evitable. ‘‘War is hell,’’ wrote Mr. Price, after witness. 
ing the scenes in the Balkan cockpit. The horrors and 
agony of 1912-13 seemed to provide a warning against 
their repetition over a wider area; the fact that the 
warning went unheeded may well make humanity 
despair of that abiding peace to which it ever looks 
forward. 





Poets of Peace and War 


Children of Love. By HAROLD MONRO. Sing-song; 
of the War. By MAURICE HEWLETT. (The 
Poetry Bookshop. 6d. each, net.) Zhe Winnow. 


ing Fan. By LAURENCE BINYON. (Elkin 
Mathews. 1s.) Poems of War and Peace. ByS. 
GERTRUDE FORD. ‘Erskine Macdonald. Is.) The 


Silk-hat Soldier. 
(John Lane. Is.) 
(Grant Richards. 


IT is with a sigh of relief that we turn from the rigours 
and rumours of the daily papers and the stream of 
topical books to consider some recent verse. Not 
entirely, perhaps, is this a change, for our poets cannot 
possibly neglect affairs of war; but, at any rate, there 
is a chance of music and melody. We take Mr. Harold 
Monro first, because in some respects his work is the 
most striking of this group. He is sparing with his 
music, certainly; in “The Poets are Waiting’’ he asks: 
“To what God shall we chant our songs of battle? The 
professional poets are measuring their thoughts for 
felicitous sonnets; they try them and fit them like 
honest tailors cutting material for fashion-plate suits.” 
This he splits up into ten short lines, the effect being 
anything but poetic; but he is not to be judged by such 
rebellions against the old, sweet shackles of rhyme. 
His poem “Youth in Arms’’ begins on a charming note: 


By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 
War Poems. By JESSIE Pope. 
Is.) 


Happy boy, happy boy, 

David the immortal-willed, 

Youth a thousand thousand times 

Slain, but not once killed, 

Swaggering again to-day 

In the old contemptuous way. . . 
There are some wonderfully fine descriptive poems in 
this thin volume, and one exquisite fireside study, full 
of sad beauty, entitled “Hearthstone.’’ We feel, as 
we read, that it will be a matter for great regret if a 
true poet allows himself to be spoiled by any new craze 
for “realism’’—too often an excuse for ugly, lazy 
work. 

From the “ Poetry Bookshop ’’—an enterprise which 
we are glad to know is only hindered, not stopped, by 
the general depression in literary matters—comes Mr. 
Hewlett’s booklet of war-songs. Humour and pathos 


are blended here; “Brave Words from Kiel,’’ a dialogue 
between a Teuton publicist and a British sailor, 1s 
exceeding!y amusing; and Mr. Hewlett shows his 
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mastery of a swinging rhythm in nearly every page. 
The muse of Mr. Binyon is graver, more scholarly. All 
his poems deal with some aspect of the war, but they 
are careful, austere, polished; also many of them are 
strong and impressive. 
typical : 
Now in thy splendour go before us, 
Spirit of England, ardent-eyed, 
Enkirdle this dear earth that bore us, 
In the hour of peril purified. 


The cares we hugged drop out of vision, 

Our hearts with deeper thoughts dilate ; 

We step from days of sour division 

Into the grandeur of our fate. 
Though we must say that the rhyming of “vision’’ with 
“division’’ gives us rather a twinge—coming from Mr. 
Binyon. The poems “To Women’’ and “To the Bel- 
gians”’ are thrilling, and to most critical readers will 
seem the best in the book. 

It is something to have written a good sonnet, and 
Miss Gertrude Ford’s “Prayer for the Fleet’’ is a very 
fine Shakespearean sonnet indeed, well knit and finely 
thought out. The rest of her poems are not nearly on 
this high level; the serious rondeaus fail to appeal, as 
might be anticipated, and in “The Soldier’s Mother’’ 
one is compelled to ask whether a grief-stricken woman 
would use such terms as “fiery holocaust’’ and “flaming 
havoc,’’ or talk about shattered temples and “myriad 
murders.’’ Miss Ford is not a severe critic of her own 
lines; but, knowing other work of hers, we hope for 
a selection of her best poems later on. 

Mr. Richard le Gallienne has taken the frill from his 
pen and written some poetry without too much pretti- 
ness, and we like him the better for it. His “Cry of the 
Little Peoples,’’ which runs through several pages, is 
moving in its simplicity : 

We ask not coaling-stations, nor ports in the China seas— 
We leave to the big-child nations such rivalries as these. 
We have learned the lesson of time, and we know three 
things of worth: 
Only to sow and sing and reap in the land of our birth. 
O leave us our little margins, waste ends of land and sea, 
A little grass, and a hill or two, and a shadowing tree ; 
O leave us our little rivers that sweetly catch the sky, 
To drive our mills, and to carry our wood, and to ripple 
_ ee 
The note changes to a quality of sternness as the coup- 
lets move on, and the result is a dignified poem which 
far exceeds in value the dainty trifles of former years. 
Other stanzas in this volume betray the alteration of 
mood. Is it possible that the war is going to turn Mr. 
le Gallienne into a real live poet? If so, we hope he 
will throw his roses and ruffles away—he has played 
with them long enough; they have grown faded and 
dusty, and his nightingales are tired of singing. In 
this book, at any rate, there is unmistakable poetry, 
and more must surely come from the same refreshed 
source. 
Of Miss Jessie Pope’s “War Poems” little need be 
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said. [hey are well known already, and, as a rule 
stand above the level of average verse. Occasionally 
we find awkward phrasing; in “The Zeppelin Armada’’ 
two lines occur which are simply clumsy : 

A well-equipped and handy air patrol 

Would circumvent an aerial attack. 

Too bad even for second-rate topical verse! How- 
ever, in many other lyrics Miss Pope is clever, witty, 
and earnest; the general effect is good, and we wish 
all war-poets were as rhythmical. 





The Musical Future of Russia—IV 
By D. C. PARKER 


(Conclusion.) 


HERE is, of course, nothing novel in musie being 
thus wedded to religious ideas and philosophical 
schemes, as in the case of Scriabin. ‘Theosophists, in- 
deed, tell us that the loss of Wotan’s eye has a particu- 
lar meaning for them. The works of Wagner’s 
maturity were inextricably interwoven with philo- 
sophical ideas. It seemed impossible to explain either 
the personality or the musicianship of Wagner without 
copious reference to Schopenhauer’s teachings concern- 
ing the renunciation of life, the longing for the great 
void (‘‘Tristan and Isolde’’), to Nietzsche and the Will 
to Power (‘‘Siegfried’’), to Buddhism (‘‘Parsifal’’). 
But the necessity of having to take into account such 
considerations tends to widen the range of discussion. 
Even to-day musicians are not quite sure how much im- 
portance to attach to the mysterious connection which 
‘‘The Magic Flute’? has with freemasonry. But 
Mozart’s opera and Wagner’s music-dramas have come 
tc be regarded as music, and it is their musical value 
which has kept them alive. Whether it will ultimately 
be the same with Scriabin it is impossible to say, but 
the point is interesting. Apart from his religious- 
philosophical theories, Scriabin dreams of a union of 
the arts of a different nature from that for which 
Wagner worked. His scheme includes colour and per- 
jume.* 

Whatever we may think of all this and of his music 
as such, there is no doubt about his originality. With 
Schénberg and Strauss he forms the musical trinity 
concerning whom much ink is being spilt. Schénberg 
is a more purely musical enigma. The problems sur- 
rounding the notorious ‘‘Five Orchestral Pieces’’ and 
the ‘‘Gurre-Lieder’’ are problems mainly for the 
musician. Compared to Scriabin and Schonberg 
Strauss is easily understood, for of all the prominent 
moderns he is the one in whose works the relationship 
to the past is more clearly apparent. He is the lineal 
descendant of Liszt and Wagner. Scriabin is, I take 





* Is it at the dictates of some subtle instinct that Erik 
Satie has some of his pieces printed in red? Compare also 
Liszt’s idea of blending picture and sound, a scheme which 
occupied his mind when he was composing his ‘‘Dante’’ 
svmphony. 
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it, one of those composers not easily comprehended by 
the large public. It would seem as though his music 
could be understood only by those who have both musi- 
cal perception and spiritual understanding. About 
him, as about the modern Russians generally, there 
must be various opinions. The artist draws his strength 
from many sources: from Sinai law, from Olympus 
wisdom, from Parnassus inspiration. And while to 
the majority the latest manifestations of modernity 
must appear as the freakish fancies of glorious fad- 
dists, or, perhaps, of ‘‘characters’’ with a spark of 
the divine fire, it is our bounden duty to follow their 
activities with that assiduity from which alone can 
emerge, in its appointed season, the appreciation which 
is born of knowledge. 

With the new art comes the new interpreter. Many 
people used to deplore the fact that the vocal virtuoso 
of the Rossini-Bellini-Donizetti days was no more. 
With the rise of the Wagnerian music-drama a new type 
of operatic artist appeared. Similarly, our introduction 
to the Russian operas is inseparably associated with 
Chaliapin. To say this is not to disparage other 
singers; but Chaliapin is unique. He is a singer who 
can act. He appeals to you more by his intelligence 
than by his voice. Like Gorki, the former kvass-seller, 
he is a son of the people. And mention of his name 
and those of Kousnetzoff, Baklanoff, and Paul Andreev 
reminds us that we may confidently expect many fine 
interpreters from the Russia of the future. 

Perhaps enough has been said to show that great in- 
. terest surrounds the doings of contemporary Russian 
musicians. Those of us who are not constitutionally anti- 
pathetic to new manifestations will watch the inevit- 
able development closely. In addition to those writers 
already referred to Rheinhold Gliére (a pupil of Aren- 
sky, Ippolitov-lvanov and Taneiew), Tscherepnin, 
Medtver and Rachmaninoff are well known already. 
Travellers speak of the fascination of Russia. To the 
intellectual wanderer, to the student who makes his way 
through the mazes of modern music Russia is quite as 
fascinating as she appears to those who view her phy- 
sical features. For she kindles the imagination and, 
beyond the intricacies of the score, we see all the life 
of a great Empire with its teeming millions, and catch 
the echo of those winding waters of the Volga so long 
ccnsecrated in song and story. 








The war in Europe has made it impossible to carry 
through the arrangements for the Fifth International 
Congress of Philosophy, which was to have been held 
in London in September, 1915. Before last July the 
arrangements for the meeting had, to a great extent, 
been completed. In announcing the abandonment of 
the Congress, the members of the General Organising 
Committee express an earnest hoperthat the confederacy 
of the entire philosophical world will not be set aside 
for a longer time than outward circumstances render 
absolutely imperative. They are returning the sub- 
scriptions of members, but pledge themselves, as soon 
as possible after peace is restored, to promote the con- 
tinuance of this international bond 





The Case of the Public Schools 
By S. P. B. Mats. 


7 entire Press having made a dead set against 

the playing of professional football, it seems 
only natural that each man should attack his neighbour 
for “slacking’’ and shirking when he finds him em. 
ployed in his spare time in any action savouring of 
enjoyment. Why have horse-racing; why are people 
still seen playing golf; why are the theatres still open? 
All these and other questions are being bandied about, 
and have apparently led to that extraordinary photo- 
graph in a recent number of the Bystander, which 
depicted three present burly Etonians after a game of 
football, a footnote pertinently asking, as a rider, why 
they and their like are not at the front. Fancy Public 
Schools still playing football, the very men who should 
lead us in emergencies still continuing their old fetish 
of games, undisturbed by all these repeated calls of 
patriotism! “A crying shame; a disgrace to the 
nation,’’ so runs the indictment. 

As a rule, we of the Public Schools run the gauntlet 
of much ignorant but scathing criticism without 
attempting to retaliate or to defend ourselves. That 
there are sad abuses in the system we know; but we 
neither spread abroad our vices nor talk about our 
virtues ; we are equally unaffected by sentimental pane- 
gyric or puerile hostility: it is considered “bad form” 
to discuss our merits or deficiencies in public; but there 
comes a time when plain speaking becomes imperative. 
Do people really think that we are oblivious of our 
duties, disregarding our duty to the country? I would 
ask all such to visit us here for a day. Ever since early 
this morning, when I had just time during a hurried 
breakfast to scan the pages of the Bystander, which 
keeps us in merry mood when we most want it (long 
may it continue so to do), until now, when, after a 
still more hurried dinner, I have just half an hour to 
express my thoughts on the subject before catching the 
last mail to town, I have spent what would be called 
by the most strenuous soldier a fairly full day of mili- 
tary training. Between breakfast and twelve-thirty | 
conducted two lessons in mathematics, one in English, 
one lecture on Infantry in Defence; from 12.30 to 
1.15 I drilled my platoon; from 2.15 to 5 I took my 
company to attack some heights a few miles out of the 
town in the drenching rain, over fields hardly to be 
differentiated from lakes; this was followed by a quick 
bath, tea, and school-work till seven; in an hour I hope 
to be out with the battalion on night operations. I do 
not think that there has been much chance of football, 
although it is what is called (I do not know why) 4 
half-holiday. 

We do play football, of a sort, on three afternoons 
in the week; many schools do not get as much as this. 
And of what age do you think our boys are? There is 
no single boy in the whole school, out of three hundred, 
over the age of seventeen, who has not already been 
refused for the Army on account of his heart or eyés. 
Does tradition go for nothing? Do those brass tablets 
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which take up nearly every available inch on the chapel 
walls mean nothing to us? There is not a boy in the 
school who is not wild to get to the front, to do some- 
thing active for that England which he scarcely knew 
to exist before the war, but which now occupies his 
daily thoughts and his nightly dreams. 

What do you suppose our boys are reading in the 
little spare time they get nowadays? “The Murder 
in the Red Barn’’ or the latest number of the Boy’s Own 
Paper or Chums? Come with me into their studies; 
you will find “Infantry Training, 1914,’’ “Field Ser- 
vice Regulations,’ or “Baden-Powell’s Quick Training 
for War.’? What illustrated paper is eagerly pored 
ever in the house-room? Land and Water, for the sake 
of Hilaire Belloc’s inspiring articles on the situation in 
Belgium and Poland. Listen to the conversation in 
dormitory. It is not concerned with who is likely to 
gain his school or house colours, of the fatuity of his 
masters, or the punishments undeservedly gained 
during the day. That frenzied, loud-voiced gang in 
the corner is debating savagely by what right Henry- 
son’s section removed their white handkerchiefs from 
their hats last night when they were acting as enemy 
sentry groups to try to catch all the scouts in the dark- 
ness on the Common, who tried to break the cordon of 
their lines. That fellow in bed with his arm bandaged 
was not hurt in playing “Rugger’’ ; he damaged himself 
breaking through a hedge in the blackness of night, 
trying to catch an unwary messenger who had inad- 
vertently fallen in with those who were on the look-out 
for him and had dashed off, trusting to the darkness 
to escape. : 

Our whole life is one long military training. All 
those masters who were able are already under arms; 
the rest are taking their own work and that of those 
who have gone. There is not one among us who are left 
who would be taken for the regular army. The boys 
are officers in embryo, and they know it. They will 
give the lead to England; they always have and they 
always will, once allow them the chance. 

Are we backward? Look at Charterhouse, with over 





2,000 serving, or at Eton, with her 1,066 under arms, | 


150 already killed, 226 wounded, missing or prisoners ; 
or Harrow, with her 72 mentioned in dispatches. We 
do not want to talk about these things; it is not like us 
to mention them at all. Like Sir Richard Grenville, 
“we have only done our duty as a man is bound to do”’; 
but when it is suggested that we are openly shrinking 
from our duty it becomes time to protest. That there 
have been many things wrong with the Public Schools 
in the past I should be the last to deny; but the old 
days of blasé indifference to the things that matter are 
over for ever. Keenness, enthusiasm, and an awaken- 
ing to reality with regard to everything are the benefits 
which war has to give us in return for lost friendships, 
horrible separations, and interrupted careers. Think 
of boys playing games if you will, no longer with the 
idea of gaining colours or honour, for none of their 
old matches are now played, but just for the sake of 
the game, for exercise. Look at their faces as they 


| would work out just as well. 





march through the town, the grim compression of the 
lips, and the alert, upright bearing. For once they 
mean business; they have already lost, so many of 
them, father, brother, friend, out there in the trenches 
or on the sea; these things are going to be avenged. 
England to them now means this gorgeous, loved 
Wessex, this school to uphold the honour of which 
they have silently pledged their name; they are quiet; 
they do not talk about it; they are merely waiting, and 
in the meantime training is the only way open to them 
—even by playing football, sometimes; but do not 
imagine from this, or because in the past games held 
too high a place in their estimation, that they have no 
soul above them. With Prince Hal, they have seen all 
too clearly the error of their ways in the past, and when 
they see the travesty of their past selves caricatured as 
it is in that nightmare of a photograph in the 
Bystander they say, and with perfect truthfulness, with 
the warrior King: 

Reply not to me with a fool-born jest ; 

Presume not that I am the thing I was; 

For God doth know, so shall the world perceive, 

That I have turn’d away my former self. 

If the world will only wait it shall most certainly 
perceive; in the meantime, let the world refrain from 
adverse criticism on what it does not understand. We 
are not Marcus Aurelius; although it is a lie, yet we are 
hurt, even deeply hurt; we would not be misunderstood. 
Were we not wounded at want of faith, nothing on 
earth would have induced us so to defend ourselves 
against calumny and disgraceful insinuation. 


The Theatre 


“Kings and Queens” 


F it is Mr. Rudolf Besier’s idea in his new play to 
prove that kings and queens are quite ordinary 
human beings, he has succeeded admirably, for the 
atmosphere of “society ’’ might easily be substituted 
for that of royalty, and the dear old triangular plot 
As ever, the acting of 
most of the company at the St. James’s Theatre is 
superb, and gives a feeling of vitality and freshness 
even at the most reminiscent moments. The play is 
reminiscent in more than one sense; we have, as in “ His 
House in Order,’’ the tempestuous, rebellious heroine, 
repressed and misunderstood by her husband and his 
mother ; we have even the influence of the “ dead hand,”’ 
discovered to be not quite so moral as it was supposed 
to be, and—another resemblance—the hint of a public 
celebration of the one who has gone. However, the 
treatment is excellent, and the impending tragedy is 
pleasantly evaded by the skill of the dramatist. Miss 
Marie Lohr, in the part of Queen Charlotte, who runs 
away from her kingly consort Richard VIII because his 
stern sense of duty blinds him to the harmless frivoli- 
ties of dress and the vagaries of a pretty, high-spirited 
woman, shows her fine capabilities for passion and 
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pathos ; her scene with the gay old King Frederick IV, 
her uncle, when she is overcome by memories of her 
lost baby, is wonderfully moving. Mr. Arthur Wont- 
ner and Sir George Alexander share the honours as the 
two kings—the one quiet, rather grim, tremendously in 
earnest, the other the genial, happy counsellor who 
knows the world of men—and especiaily women—and 
by his skill heals the breach. Mr. Ben Webster has a 
thankless part in Prince Louis, the ¢eréium quid; he 
does his best, but is too stagey, too jerky in his tense 
moments; we are inclined to think that he overacts his 
part when glaring, defying, or making love. He cer- 
tainly lacks the ease of the other members of the com- 
pany, but much can be forgiven in so difficult a charac- 
ter. As the Dowager Queen Elizabeth—not of the 
ruffle—Miss Frances Ivor proved convincing, and the 
other smaller interpretations were in skilled hands. We 
trust the play will have good success; in spite of the 
shock to our system of seeing Sir George Alexander 
with an iron-grey military moustache, “the voice is 
Jacob’s voice,’’ and the irresistible charm of manner 
and movement was never more finely in evidence. 








The Philosophical Society 


HE last of the series of three “Juvenile Lectures’’ 
arranged by the Philosophical Society was given 

at Leighton House on Wednesday, January 13, by Mr. 
W. J. Melhuish. The subject, “The Story of a 
Dinner,’’ was treated in the delightfully chatty and 
informal manner which his hearers have previously en- 
joyed. Tracing the permanent relation between food 
and life, the lecturer explained clearly the values of 
various types of food as regards heat-giving and body- 
building, illustrating his remarks by blackboard dia- 
grams. He then proceeded to discuss the processes of 
digestion and assimilation, and if his matter was not 
altogether new to older members of the audience, it 
was presented so charmingly that the boys and girls 
could not fail to be instructed, while all were 
thoroughly interested. The secretary, Mr. H. Godson 
Bohn, spoke of the objects of the Society, and it is to 
be hoped that further meetings will be widely sup- 
ported. The series of lectures by Mr. Melhuish has 


proved a great pleasure to all who had the good fortune 
to attend. 








LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE LATE SIR JOHN 
HENNIKER HEATON. 
To the Editor of Tue AcApeEmy. 

Dear Sir,—If any of your readers have letters or in- 
teresting reminiscences of my father, the late Sir John 
Henniker Heaton, I shall be most grateful if they are sent 
to me, as I am editing a volume of his Life and Letters. 

Every care will be taken of anything entrusted to me, 
and it will be returned as soon as possible. 

Yours, etc., 
Rose HENNIKER HEATON. 
(Mrs. ApRIAN PorRTER.) 
6, St. James’ Court, S.W. 
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In the Temple of Mammon 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Any of our readers who may be in doubt as regards 
their securities can obtain the opinion of our City Editor 
in the next issue of this journal. Each query must 
contain the name and address of the correspondent, not 
necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good 
faith. Those correspondents who do not wish their names 
to appear must choose an initial or pseudonym. Letters to 
be addressed to the City Editor, 15, Copthall Avenue, 
London, E.C. 


ORE business has been done on the Stock Exchange, 
M and the number of bargains grows each week, but 
no one is making any money, and very few of the 
firms are paying their expenses. However, the Stock Ex- 
change is open, that is one thing, and fixed prices enable 
the banks and financiers to get out whenever there is any 
demand. Up to the present very little unloading has been 
done, mainly because there are no buyers about. Another 
reason why the banks have not been able to unload is 
that they fix the prices at too high a level. The general 
opinion is that a great many of the prices will have to 
be lowered before any trade can be handled. When the 
history of the past crisis comes to be written it will be 
found that the banks were in a hopeless condition, and 
could only be saved by abandoning themselves to the 
Treasury. The banks were so closely interested in the 
Stock Exchange that they agreed with the Treasury that 
the Committee of the House must be tied up just as tight 
as the bankers themselves. 

This week the Treasury has issued a notification that 
it will allow no public issues to be made unless they are 
passed by the Government. It is understood that about 
half a dozen loans and new issues are being hung up. | 
am the last person in the world to detend the promoter who 
is usually out to rob the public. But I certainly think that 
the stupidest promoter knows a great deal more about 
finance than the cleverest Treasury official. The excuse 
made by the Government is that every farthing of money 
saved by the people must be invested in War Loan. If 
there are 45.000,000 inhabitants in Great Britain, and each 
one can save a shilling a week, which is surely not a large 
amount, that is 42,250,000 or £117,000,000 a year, and 
all this money would have to go to the Army and Navy. 
Of course, many people save a great deal more than a 
shilling a week, and the great object of the Government is 
to take every single farthing that we possess and spend 
it upon blowing Germany into the air. We can’t com- 
plain, because Germany is doing exactly the same thing, 
and the only question in anybody’s mind is which country 
will be able to play the game the longest. As Englishmen 
we are confident that we can outstay Germany, but the Ger- 
mans are equally corfident that they can beat us. They 
do not like the prospect, however, and I read a piteous 
letter from the General Manager of the Dresdner Bank 
i1 Berlin to a friend in England, which showed how utterly 
broken down he was and how completely conscious he was 
of the terrible trouble that the war had brought upon the 
world. Of course, this manager, who is one of the greatest 
financiers in Berlin, was firmly convinced that the whole 
trouble had come through Russia, and this seems to be 
the opinion of all the German financiers. Whether this is 
a pose which they are told to adopt, or whether it 1s 
genuine, I do not know. The manager said that it was 


an awful thing that two countries which did such splendid 
business together should quarrel, and declared that there 
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was plenty of room in the world for both. It was this 
manager who prophesied the war, and who got out all 
his clients, but it would appear that he did not think Great 
Britain would back up Russia and France. I confess that 
the tone of his letter gives me some hope to think that 
Germany would gladly make peace. But I am afraid that 
big as the Dresdner is it has no power at all now that the 
war has once started. The Court and the military com- 
pletely control the situation, and unless they can manage 
an honourable peace will be wiped out, for there is nothing 
more certain than that the German nation will depose the 
Hohenzollerns if they are totally defeated. 


It is possible that Mr. James White will secure Treasury 
recognition to the Boston prospectus this week. It is all 
underwritten and half of it subscribed, and it seems to me 
a very fair industrial proposition. I am rather doubtful, 
however, whether Van den Berghs will succeed in their 
eflort to get the Treasury to permit an issue of 6 per cent. 
notes, because the Van den Berghs had until quite recently, 
and may, indeed, have to-day, sixteen German branches, 
and the Treasury may want to know exactly how these 
German branches obtain their margarine. But I am quite 
certain that the Van den Berghs are clever enough to give 
a satisfactory explanation, for they know well that Eng- 
land must win. To speak vulgarly, they know on which 
side their bread is buttered. 

Most people seem to think that the quarrel with America 
over the copper question is certain to end amicably, and 
that the Dacia difficulty will be got over. I am not at all 
sure that the public is right. I have never found any 
friendly feeling in the United States. The Yankee is out 
for money and nothing else, and unless he can get what 
he wants he becomes an extremely disagreeable person. 
Therefore I advise all my readers to refrain from buying 
any American security until the war is over. 

Rubber keeps hard ; I understand that the United States 
are to be allowed to purchase a thousand tons, and that 
if they can promise not to send any to Germany they will 
be allowed to take further supplies. It is of vital import- 
ance that we should control copper, rubber, and perhaps 
cotton, whether the United States likes it or not. There 
have been no reports of any importance in the Rubber mar- 
ket, and the price of all shares keeps very steady. The 
arnual statements of most of the companies will soon be 
out, and I think we can rely upon the bulk of them main- 
taining last year’s dividend. 

Oil shares are dealt in quite freely, and Shells have had 
a small rise. Royal Dutch are also harder, but Burmah 
heve been weak, as the Anglo-Persian does not feel justi- 
fied in paying the preference dividend and the Burmah 
Company will have to find the money. Spies and North 
Caucasian are steady ; there is some dealing in Roumanian 
Consolidated; Ural Caspian have also been mentioned. 
But I do not think that this is the moment to buy oil 
shares. Mexican Eagle has shut down. 

_ There has been business in Mines during the week, the 
jobbers apparently being anxious to lure the public in. 
Modder Deeps have been the feature, and Orovilles have 
also been agitated backwards and forwards. It seems a 
Perfectly safe thing to leave the Mining market severely 
alone. : : 

In the Industrial market armament and shipping shares 
tave been freely dealt in and both are hard. I have again 
Stated that I think it safe to purchase all armaments, as 
tis impossible that any of them can fail to issue good re- 
Ports; but I believe that the shipping boom will not last 
many months longer, and if any further rise occurs it will 

e safe to get out. 


RAYMOND RADCLYFFE. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
AMERICANS AND THE WAR. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 

Dear Sir,—As one who has visited America and has 
many friends there, 1 am convinced that the sympathies 
of the large majority of the people who count in tha: 
country must be with their British cousins. The man 
i the street on this side, however, who has not a personal 
knowledge ‘of the American people, is bound to be influ- 
erced by the actions of the American Government. The 
latter may not necessarily convey the views of the Ameri- 
can people, and it seems a great pity that any bitterness 
of feeling or misjudgment should occur when there may 
be no real cause for it. But what is one to think of the 
actions of the American Government? Assuming it is a 
fact that American shipping has been affected by the pre- 
cautions of the British Fleet, a note is presented to the 
British Government, friendly, no doubt, but why did not 
the American Government present a friendly note to the 
German Government so soon as they violated the engage- 
ments of the Hague Convention by sowing neutral waters. 
with mines and thus not only endangered American ship- 
ping, but the lives of American citizens? 

That is what the man in the street wants to know, and, 
as a great admirer of Americans, they should put them- 
selves right if their Government are unable or unwilling 
to do so. 

I am quite sure also that the American people, if they 
could find means to express themselves, would do so in 
no half-hearted manner as to the violation of Belgian 
neutrality. The absence of such expressions up to the 
present misleads the man in the street in his judgment. 
Ii would surely be a matter of much regret if loss of re- 
spect for our friends occurred without real cause, and if 
ycur paper can help by bringing home to the American 
people what I am sure they will at once recognise as logi- 
cal, I think you will be doing both peoples a service. 
Yours faithfully, Sypney A. BENNETT. 

Albright Leigh, Buckhurst Hill, Essex. 

January 18, 1915. 


PERISCOPES FOR THE TRENCHES. 
To the Editor of THE ACADEmy. 

Dear Sir,—At the present time hundreds of lives are 
sacrificed by men exposing themselves for observation 
purposes in the trenches. The majority of these lives 
could have been saved by the use of a very simple instru- 
ment, a trench-periscope. The following gives a rough 
indication of the requirements :— 

The periscope should be not less than 3 feet long (they 
must be this length as the top foot of a parapet is not 
bullet-proof), it should be made of tin, or preferably 
aluminium (as wood warps), and should be painted khaki 
colour. Further, as these form a constant mark for the 
enemy, a couple of spare glasses for replacements should 
be attached at the lower end. 

A simple type of periscope of this kind should not cost 
many shillings, and no present more useful could possibly 
be sent from friends at home to the men at the front than 
this gift for protecting life and limb. 

There is an unprecedented opportunity to put such an 
instrument on the market immediately, which would be 
invaluable at the present moment. 

The above is only a rough indication of what is wanted, 
but if any firm of instrument-makers care to send on to 
me a specification I should be very pleased to check it over 
as covering the general requirements.—Yours truly, 

H. pe Crrspicny (Capt.), 3rd Essex. 

6, Park Village West, N.W. 
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BELGIAN FIELD HOSPITAL. 


Patron: H.M. The Queen of the Belgians. 


President : 


THE LORD SYDENHAM, G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G.,, G.C.LE., F-R.S. 


Commandant : 
W. S. PERRIN, Esq., M.C. (Cantab), F.R.C.S., London. 








The only Surgical Hospital in Belgium supported by 
British money and worked by a British Staff. 


The Hospital is located at Furnes, in Belgium, within 
ten miles of the fighting line, and will follow the 
Belgian Army as it moves. During the hard fighting 
over a thousand patients were treated in four weeks. 
The hospital is now full. 


At least £120 a week required for current expenses. 
Please send a New Year’s offering on behalf of the 
Belgian wounded to 


W. S. Baillie Hamilton, Esq., 
Secretary, The Belgian Field Hospital, 
21, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, S.W. 
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